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Between Ruler and Rogue: 
Sayyid Talib al-Nagib and the British 
in Early Twentieth-Century Basra 


Aline Schlaepfer 


S Talib al-Naqib was born in Basra in the late 1860s to a family 
of nugaba’ (pl. nagib), traditional leaders and marshals of the ashraf 
(descendants of the Prophet, pl. sharif’). Since the Ottoman victory against 
the Mamluks and their subsequent reconquest of the Iraqi provinces, the last 
three generations of nuqaba’ held important positions both locally in Basra, 
and had good relations with the Ottoman authorities in Istanbul. Talib al- 
Naqib became a member of the Ottoman parliament, but like many other 
Ottoman officials from Arab provinces, he soon began to express opposition 
against the Committee of Union and Progress’ (/ttihad ve Terakki Cemiyeti, 
CUP) policies and drew closer to the British. After they occupied Basra, 
however, Talib’s presence there was deemed undesirable and he was exiled to 
India. While for a short time, Talib was considered a serious candidate for 
the crown of Iraq, his candidacy was eventually rejected in favour of Faysal, 
son of Husayn of Mecca. Despite a few attempts to play a key role in the 
provisional government, most notably as Minister of Interior, his aspirations 
to rule failed, and resulted in his banishment. He was again exiled, this time 
to Ceylon. Finally, after repeatedly trying to resettle in Syria, Egypt and later 
Iraq, he died in Germany in 1929. 

Talib al-Naqib’s trajectory is, a posteriori, one of failure. Consequently, 
his story has often been relegated to the margins of national and colonial 


histories, with the exception of two monographs — one by Haifa Ahmed 
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al-Nakib, who wrote a Master’s thesis at the University of Leeds in 1973, 
and another one by Husayn Shallah, who published a political biography in 
2002.' British sources, however, give a stunning impression of the complexity 
of Talib’s strategies, as well as the challenges his political moves presented for 
British administrations in Iraq, Egypt and India in particular. Because of his 
influence in the region — mainly around Basra, Kuwait and Muhammara — as 
well as his defiant behaviour, British officials expressed both great mistrust 
vis-a-vis Talib, and the will to maintain him as a political ally in the region. 
In fact, the British could not decide whether to maintain the man they con- 
sidered a ‘rogue’ as far away from Iraqi politics as possible, or to keep him on 
their side as a local ruler. A generous monthly allowance, as well as repeated 
forced exiles, was deemed to be the best solution to keep things on hold. By 
exploring mainly British correspondence and reports on Talib — from Basra, 
Baghdad, Istanbul, Cairo, Damascus, Delhi and Bombay between 1904 and 
1929 — but also Iraqi historiography, press and memoirs, I show how Talib’s 
deliberate use of his liminal position — between rogue and ruler — proved to 
be an effective tool that brought him to the bargaining table and at times kept 
the balance of power in his favour. Ultimately, I intend to use Talib’s story to 
show how the presumably clear-cut distinction between rogue and ruler — or 
the law and the outlaw — can prove to be problematic. 


The Office of the Naqib al-Ashraf in Basra at the Turn of the Twentieth 
Century: Between the Law and the Outlaw 


In Eric Hobsbawm’s reading of the opposition between rebel and ruler, the 
‘social bandit’, who emerges at the margins of and in reaction to the state’s 
control, is considered a criminal by the state.” In the historian’s interpreta- 
tion, the frontier between the law and the outlaw is clear, as the outlaw needs 


' Haifa Ahmed al-Nakib, “A Critical Study of Saiyyid Talib Pasha al-Nakib in the Setting of 
his Time and Environment, on the Basis of Arabic and Foreign Documents’, MA thesis, 
University of Leeds, 1973; Husayn Shallah, Talib Basha al-Nagib al-Basri wa Dawruhu fi 
al-Tavikh al-‘al-ik al-Siyasi al-Hadith (Beirut: al-Dar al-‘arabiyya lil-mawsu‘at). In 1989, 
Eliezer Tauber also contributed with an article about Talib’s early political career. Eliezer 
Tauber, ‘Sayyid Talib and the Young Turks in Basra’, Middle Eastern Studies 25(1) (1989): 
3-22. 

2 Eric Hobsbawm, Bandits (New York: Pantheon, [1969] 1981). 
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to show clean rupture with the state apparatus in order to meet the definition 
of a bandit. But, in order to clearly identify the boundary between the law 
and the outlaw, the very nature of the state and the extent of its power need 
to be defined first. However, this task can become difficult. Following the 
definition given by the editors of this volume in the Introduction, an age 
of rogues is made possible in a specific geopolitical context characterised by 
strong inter- and intra-imperial rivalries, thus allowing conflicting voices not 
only to emerge more easily, but also to blur the boundary between the law 
and the outlaw. As the story of Talib al-Naqib will illustrate, the context 
of Basra at the turn of the twentieth century is one of complex rivalry and 
later transition between the Ottoman Empire, British occupation and later 
mandate, as well as of multiple attempts to establish or maintain separate 
political entities in the Gulf, such as emirates in al-Muhammara, Kuwait 
and Basra. Because various forms of states co-existed and often overlapped 
over a significant period of time, rulers were many and the state cannot be 
considered a clear and monolithic institution. It is therefore problematic to 
think in terms similar to the Hobsbawmian reading of social banditry in total 
disconnect from the state, in a context of strong rivalries between empires or 
state entities. 

Also, it could be useful to investigate the historical origins of the function 
held by Talib through the office of nagib al-ashraf, the marshal of the nobil- 
ity in Basra, in order to materialise the problematic nature of the distinction 
between ruler and rebel. Although the exact roots of the nagib al-ashraf 
office are unknown, it was most certainly established during the Abbasid 
period for the first time. Abbasid caliphs needed to prove their lineage to the 
Prophet Muhammad -— their sharaf'— to be acknowledged and legitimised 
at the top levels of the political institution. Large towns of the empire had 
their own nugaba’ who were supervised by one chief naqib originally based 
in Baghdad. The nagib — literally the ‘syndic’ or ‘chief’ — was in charge of 
preserving the nobility of the Prophet’s lineage, mostly by keeping records of 
the death of each sharaf, and by checking that marriages were kept within the 
community of ashraf.? According to the eleventh-century Shafi‘i jurist Abu 


> The nobility was divided between two main branches of the family, the Talibiyyin and 
the Abbassiyyin. Axel Havemann, “Nakib al-Ashraf, Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd edn, Brill 
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al-Hasan al-Mawardi, the naqib was also responsible for the financial revenue 
of the Sharifian community. He was supposed to supervise the waqf revenue 
for the ashraf and ensure all those entitled to its revenue should benefit from 
it. The nagib was, therefore, also responsible for the distribution of profits 
within the community.‘ 

The office of the naqib al-ashraf was, nevertheless, malleable in nature 
and, therefore, evolved over time. When the office of nagib al-ashraf was 
reactivated by the Ottoman sultan Bayazid II, it reflected a will to reassert 
Sunni legitimacy by bringing the ashraf from the Hashemite branch of the 
Prophet’s family closer to power. From then on, the ashraf benefited from 
their own judicial system and the financial protection offered to them by their 
provincial nagib, who was appointed by the nagib al-ashraf in Istanbul.’ Over 
the course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the nugaba’ seemed 
to have gained more political power at the scale of the province.° In the case 
of the province of Baghdad, the office of naqib al-ashraf was so well grounded 
that it survived the collapse of the Ottoman Empire and lasted until well into 
the twentieth century. In fact, the founder of the Republic of Iraq “Abd al- 
Karim Qasim officially abolished the office as late as 1962, when the naqib of 
Baghdad Ibrahim Sayf al-Din al-Gaylani died. Until his death, the nagib of 
Baghdad al-Gaylani was in charge of supervising the awgaf for the Qadiriyya 
order.’ 

In Basra, the office of the nagib al-ashraf was held by Talib al-Naqib’s 
family from the 1870s. The family — as land owners around the city of Basra 
— became particularly powerful after the introduction of the Ottoman Land 
Law of 1858. They consequently imposed extensive influence over town, 
country and tribes, which enabled them to help the va/i Midhat Pasa gain 


online, 2012, last accessed 4 November 2019. See also Vanessa Van Renterghem, Elites 
bagdadiennes au temps des Seldjoukides (Beirut: Presses de l'Ifpo, 2015), 474-80. 

“ Mawardi (al-), ‘Ali Ibn-Muhammad (974-1058), ALAhkam as-Sultaniyya, 3rd edn (Cairo: 
Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1973), 144-9. 

> Technically, the provincial nagib was a ‘deputy nagil’ (naqib al-ashraf qaim-maqam, or 
nagib al-ashraf wakili). 

® Herbert Bodman, Political Factions in Aleppo, 1760-1826 (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1963), 79-102. 

7 Meir Basri, AL Traq al-hurr, s.1.: 25 August 1999. 
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control over the region. Sayyid Muhammad Sa‘id, Talib al-Naqib’s grand- 
father, was appointed naqib al-ashraf in 1874, and his son Sayyid Rajab fol- 
lowed in his father’s political footsteps. Rajab officially became nagib himself 
when his father died in 1896, although his father had already nominated 
his son to act as nagib on health grounds a few years earlier. For similar 
reasons, Rajab transferred the nigadba to his brother Hashim. Technically, 
Talib should have officially inherited the title after his father’s death, but 
this did not happen. In practice, Talib’s uncle Hashim kept the title, while 
Talib remained a ‘naqib without the nigaba’, even after his father’s death.* In 
addition to their administrative tasks pertaining to genealogical supervision 
and control over the supervision of the ashrafs finances, the Nagib family in 
Basra held strategic political positions, mostly acting as political mediators 
for the southern Gulf region. First, they mediated between the Porte and the 
al-Sabah family of Kuwait, and, later, in the context of mounting tensions in 
the Najd, between the Al Sa‘ud and the Al Rashid. Thus, given the financial, 
judicial and political influence that Talib inherited from his father, he was 
an extremely influential instrument of power over the region not only in the 
province of Basra, but also in northern parts of the Gulf as a whole. His social 
position gave him great influence and control over local politics, notables and 
regional finances until his death in 1929, despite multiple regime changes. 
Thus, the man whom the British called a ‘villain’, ‘ruffian’ or ‘rogue’, 
as I will show further in the chapter, was actually part of an order existing 
before the British presence and that continued to exist after that. Similarly, 
the birth of the Basrawi Robin Hood figure — which I will also examine in 
greater detail — based on distribution of wealth in the community appears 
to have stemmed from a tax practice originally rooted in the historical func- 
tion of nagib, although with abusive interpretations. In other words, in the 
context of numerous rivalries between various forms of states, on the one 


hand, and given the very nature of nagib’s function, on the other hand, he 


8 Reasons for this are unclear. Some claim that Talib himself chose not to become the official 
nagib, while others maintain that he was in exile in India at the time his father passed away 
and could not therefore officially become nagib. Talib’s biographer Husayn Shallah, how- 
ever, insists that the first explanation is more likely than the second. Shallah, Talib Basha 
al-Nagqib al-Basri, 75-6. 
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did not emerge as either a fully rebellious figure against a disputed order or 
as the undisputed ruler himself. Especially after the British occupied Basra, 
Talib al-Naqib found himself in a position of in-betweenness, between the 
law and the outlaw. 


Talib al-Naqib’s Ottoman Début in Istanbul and Basra: Birth of the 
Iraqi Hero 


Sayyid Talib b. Rajab b. Muhammad Sa‘id b. Talib al-Naqib al-Rifa‘i was 
born between 1868 and 1870.? Talib al-Naqib made his political début in 
the Ottoman political arena in 1899, when he came sent to Istanbul to make 
a complaint about the vali of Basra Hamdi Pasa. A conflict had occurred 
between the latter and Sheikh Mubarak of Kuwait, an ally of Talib’s family. 
The vali was subsequently ousted and replaced with one who was on friend- 
lier terms with the sheikh and Talib.'° Three years later, in June 1902, 
Talib was appointed mutasarrif for the sancak of Najd, in order to act as 
mediator between Ibn Rashid and Ibn Sa‘ud.'! However, Talib’s presence 
was requested in Istanbul as he was suspected of murdering the va/i of Qatar 
Hac: Mansur Pasa. He therefore resigned in 1904 and settled in Istanbul.” 

There, two particular men offered protection to Talib. First, Sheikh 
Abu al-Huda al-Sayyadi, nagqib al-ashrafin Aleppo and a Sufi from the same 
Rifa‘iyya order as Talib, was very influential in the sultan’s entourage, and, 
second Ahmad ‘Izzat al-‘Abid Pasa, the sultan’s Second Palace Secretary." 
With their support, Talib managed to join the Council of State. In 1904, 
a collection of poems was published in Cairo in his honour, celebrating the 
man ‘devoted to the Ottoman Sultan’. A report written in August 1904 by 


° Sayyid (pl. sada) is the title used by acknowledged descendants of the Prophet, or ashraf- 

© Tauber, ‘Sayyid Talib and the Young Turks in Basra’, 3. 

" He became governor for the sancak of al-Ahsa, which was part of the vilayat of Basra, located 
in the Najd. 

” Gokhan Cetinsaya, Ottoman Administration of Iraq, 1890-1908 (New York: Routledge, 
2006), 20. 

® Butrus Abu-Manneh, ‘Sultan Abdulhamid II and Shaikh Abulhuda Al-Sayyadi’, Middle 
Eastern Studies 15(2) (1979): 131-53; Thomas Eich, “The Forgotten Salafi. Abu al-Huda 
al-Sayyadi’, Die Welt des Islams 43(1) (2003): 61-87. 

4 Reidar Visser, Basra, the Failed Gulf State: Separatism and Nationalism in Southern Iraq 
(Miinster: Lit Verlag, 2006), 34. 
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the British ambassador in Istanbul Sir Nicholas O’Conor shows that Talib’s 
activities in Istanbul attracted the attention of the British, pertaining to 
their ambitions in the region. They were interested in particular in his solid 
connections with Istanbul and in the Gulf region with sheikhs Khaz‘al of 
Muhammara and Muburak of Kuwait, as well as his mediation experience 
in the Najd. In fact, located at the southeast end of the Ottoman Empire, 
the Gulf had long been considered a contentious frontier and help there 
was desperately needed, whether for the Ottomans or the British. To them, 
these regional connections would make Talib a valuable partner in the 
future. They had also managed to get their hands on a detailed report that 
Talib al-Naqib had written to the Grand Vizier about a strategy to adopt 
in order to avoid British influence in the Gulf and ‘to gain the sympathy of 
the Arabs’. The report included a number of recommendations for reform — 
according to the English translation thirty-three — in the legal, political and 
social fields from Syria to Yemen, in order to ensure Arabs’ loyalty towards 
Istanbul and avoid British interference.'* O’Conor wrote: “Talib Bey’s views 
are of some interest ... His opinions are doubtless coloured by his sense 
of the most favourable light in which to present them to the Porte and the 
palace, but I have nevertheless thought it worthwhile to send direct to the 
acting consul at Bussorah’. In order to gain Talib’s attention in return, 
O’Conor proposed to use Talib’s ambitions to obtain the position of vali 
in Basra, ‘which will make him a likely candidate for the post ... at next 
vacancy’ .'¢ 

After the Young Turk Revolution of July 1908, new political forces 
began to attract individuals in Istanbul and elsewhere. A few politicians from 
Iraqi provinces (Baghdad and Basra), such as ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Sa‘dun, 
remained loyal Unionists until very late; but, similarly to other Arab prov- 
inces, a great number of Iraqi deputies rapidly joined the opposition against 
the Committee of Union and Progress’ policies.'’ According to Sulayman 


 Nakib Zade Talib Bey, ‘Report on Arabia’, enclosed to letter from O’Conor, Constantinople, 
3 August 1904, The National Archives (hereafter TNA) FO 416/20, File E 109. 

6 N. R. O’Conor, Constantinople, 3 August 1904, TNA: FO 416/20, File E 109. 

'7 Bedross Der Matossian, Shattered Dreams of Revolution: From Liberty to Violence in the Late 
Ottoman Empire (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2014). See also “Abdallah, ‘Abd 
al-Muhsin al-Sa‘dun wa Dawruhu fi al-‘Traq al-siyasi al-mu‘asir (Beirut: Jadawel, 2011), 
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Faydi, lawyer, founder of the Basrawi reformist newspaper a/-/qgaz and close 
friend of Talib, the Iraqi ‘liberals’ (a/-ahrar) — as they were called — often 
spoke highly of the Ottoman millet and defended territorial integrity, which 
they perceived as threatened by the CUP policies. They also favoured a decen- 
tralisation policy (al-la-markaziyya), by advocating for the free use of the 
Arabic language in schools, in response to the attempt to ‘turkify the Arabs’ 
(tatrik al-‘Arab).'* In 1911, the Freedom and Accord Party (Hiirriyet ve Itilaf 
Firkast) was established in Istanbul, and many branches were created locally 
in, for example, Beirut, Baghdad and Basra."” 

Talib al-Naqib had strong connections with the Hamidian ancien régime, 
which earned him the description of being ‘a hater of the Young Turk and 
a Turk of the old school’.*? He nevertheless managed to become member 
of the Ottoman parliament, representing Basra in December 1908,?! and 
was re-elected twice after that. In 1909, when Sulayman Nazif, a leading 
Unionist, was appointed vali of Basra, Sayyid Talib incited a number of 
notables from Basra to sign a petition against Nazif who attempted to limit 
the influence of the nuqaba’ al-ashraf in provincial politics, and the vali was 
eventually dismissed. Despite Talib’s pressure, however, a few signatories 
personally accompanied the vali to the port of Basra to say farewell, in secret 
from Talib. In his memoirs, Sulayman Faydi explains that he was the only 
one who later confessed the secret to Talib, and thus gained his trust. The 
two men became ‘like father and son’. In early August 1911, Talib al-Nagqib 
and Sulayman Faydi founded the Basrawi branch of the Party of Freedom 


42. Arab Bureau, Basra Branch, “The Muntafik’, printed in Calcutta, 1917, 4, TNA: CO 
1073/53/11947895. 

'§ Sulayman Faydi, Mudhakkirat Sulayman Faydi (London: Al-Saqi, [1952] 1998), 117. 
Hasan Kayali shows that the notion of ‘turkification’ of empire resulted less from an active 
discrimination towards Arabs (as non-Turks) than from a systematic and despotic cen- 
tralisation policy, subsequently leading to the under-representation of Arabs. Hasan Kayali, 
Arabs and Young Turks: Ottomanism, Arabism, and Islamism in the Ottoman Empire (1908— 
1918) (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1997), 82-96. 

© “Ali al-Wardi, Lamahat Ijtima ‘iyya min Tarikh al-Trag al-Hadith, vol. 3, 2nd edn (s.1.: s.n.), 
211. Alternatively, al-Hizb al-hurr al-mu ‘tadil, literally the Free and Moderate Party. 

” Telegram from Bombay to Delhi, 28 January 1915, 163, TNA: IOR/L/PS/10/535, File 
94/1915. 

+! British consulate in Basra to Ambassador Gerard Lowther, Constantinople, 4 December 


1908, 552, TNA: FO 195/2275. 
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and Understanding, named the Free and Moderate Party (a/-Hizb al-Hurr 
al-Mu'‘tadil), together with other notables from the city. The same year, in 
the name of the party, Talib al-Naqib addressed a call for support to the 
Sharif Husayn of Mecca, ‘for us, Arab deputies’, together with a declara- 
tion acknowledging the deputies’ loyalty to Husayn as the leader of a ‘cali- 
phate attending to the interests of all Arab countries’.*” According to Eliezer 
Tauber, Talib’s prestige increased significantly in Basra after his successful 
political move against the vali and after the founding of his party.” 

On 28 February 1913, the Free and Moderate Party was dissolved and 
renamed the Reform Society in Basra (al-Jam‘iyya al-Islahiyya fi al-Basra) 
by Talib al-Nagib in his own home with the help of Sulayman Faydi. Local 
notables gathered and wrote a maz bata composed of 300 signatures, claiming 
that Arabs sided with neither the CUP nor the Liberals, but ‘will devote their 
efforts to the cause of Turkey as a whole without Party distinction’. In the 
text, the society insisted on preserving Ottoman territory and sanctioning 
concessions granted to foreigners in Iraq. As Mahmoud Haddad notes, this 
request particularly confirmed Talib al-Naqib’s fierce opposition, which he 
had already expressed in the Chamber of Deputies in 1909, against the con- 
cession given to the British Lynch Brothers Company.” The second priority 
pertained to the promotion of the Arabic language at various administrative, 
judicial and educative levels of the province.’® Finally, the Reform Society 
also used an Islamic tone to denounce the ‘heretical’ drift of the Young 
Turks’ policies. In the media favourable to Talib al-Naqib, emphasis was 
put on his ‘intense love for Ottoman and Islamic unity’.”” During the same 
period, Talib al-Naqib visited the British Consul in Basra. In essence, Talib 
told him that he rejected state control while still claiming Ottoman identity: 


» Exact date unknown. Reprinted in Faydi, Mudhakkirat, 89-92, 100-1, 122. 

> "Tauber, ‘Sayyid Talib and the Young Turks in Basra’, 4. 

*4 Consul Crowe to Gerard Lowther, Basra, 1 February 1913. Reprinted in Records of Iraq 
(1914-1966), vol. 1, ed. Alan de Rush (Slough: Archives Ed., 2001), 61. 

> Mahmoud Haddad, ‘Iraq before World War I: A Case of Anti-European Arab Ottomanism’, 
in Rashid Khalidi (ed.), Zhe Origins of Arab Nationalism (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1991), 128-40. 

26 See al-Nakib, ‘A Critical Study of Saiyyid Talib Pasha al-Nakib’, app. D, 125-8. 

7 Sada Babil, quoting al-Ra’y al-‘amm, Baghdad: 16 March 1913. 
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‘We are anxious to uphold the constitution as faithful Ottoman subjects’ .”* 
Overall, while the party’s new direction echoed the decentralisation policies 
(al-la-markaziyya) articulated in the Syrian provinces of the empire, it also 
reflected Talib’s own ambitions to rule over an independent emirate in Basra, 
similar to that of Kuwait and Muhammara.” 

In June 1913, suspicions rose about Talib al-Nagib’s implication in the 
murder of Farid Bey — former mutasarrif for the Muntafiq known for his anti- 
Arab feelings. According to the Iraqi historian and sociologist “Ali al-Wardi, 
four men were seen leaving Talib al-Naqib’s house carrying mattresses in 
which they had concealed the rifles. The four men hid and waited in an aban- 
doned house until Farid’s boat arrived in the port. Farid and Badi‘ Nuri (Sati‘ 
al-Husri’s brother) were both shot dead right after they got off the boat. The 
assassination, notes al-Wardi, consolidated Talib’s nascent popularity. In the 
eyes of many, Talib had become the ‘chief of Iraq’ (‘amid al-Tragq).*° Talib’s 
fame even reached Damascus, where the French consul described him as the 
‘hero of the day’ for many Arabs.*! The Lebanese traveller and fervent Arab 
nationalist Amin al-Rihani similarly described him as ‘half lion, half fox’ (shay’ 
min al-asad, shay min al-tha lab), while in the Who Is Who in Mesopotamia 
1915 issue, Talib is named as “The Lion of Iraq’.*? While Talib owned or 
directly controlled some of the newspapers covering his story, like the journal 


33 


al-Dustur, which described him as a ‘reformer’ ,** or al-Igaz, independent 


*8 Lowther Istanbul to Edward Grey, Constantinople, 28 January 1913. Reprinted in Records 
of Iraq (1914-1966), 60. 

) Pierre-Jean Luizard, La formation de [Trak contemporain: le réle politique des ulémas chiites 
4 la fin de la domination ottomane et au moment de la construction de [Etat irakien (Paris: 
Editions du CNRS, 1991), 103. 

30 “Ali al-Wardi, Lamahat, 215-16. 

31 ‘Le héros du jour parmi eux semble étre en ce moment Seyid Taleb de Bassorah’, M. Ottavi, 
consul général, Damas, 4 M. Pichon, ministre des Affaires étrangéres, 19 September 1913. 
Reprinted in Documents diplomatiques et consulaires relatifs a Uhistoire du Liban et des pays 
du Proche-Orient du XVII siécle a nos jours, Tome 20, documents recueillis sous P’égide de 
Maurice Chéhab, ed Adel Ismail (Beirut: Editions des ceuvres politiques et historiques, 
1979), 315. 

% Amin al-Rihani, Muluk al-‘Arab (Beirut: Al-Matba‘a al-‘ilmiyya, 1925), 341; Who Is Who in 
Mesopotamia of 1915 (Simla: Government Central Branch Press, 1915), 342. 

33 Al-Dustur, Basra, 25 April 1915, quoted by Tauber, ‘Sayyid Talib and the Young Turks in 
Basra’, 9. The journal a/-Dustur was the mouthpiece for the Basrawi branch of the Freedom 
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agents of the Iraqi print culture expressed similar enthusiasm and praise 
for Talib’s actions. For a few examples, the well-known Baghdadi National 
Scientific Club asked Talib al-Naqib to become its president. Famous poets 
like Kadhim al-Dujayli, “Abd al-Rahman al-Bana’ and Khayri al-Hindawi 
wrote poems in his honour. The Baghdadi journal a/-Nahda spoke in the 
name of Talib, and considered him the founder of a rising Iraqi national 
movement. Sada Babil, also based in Baghdad, called Talib the ‘hero of Iraq’ 
(batal al-‘TIraq).** 

The wave of trans-regional support for Talib also came with its lot of 
local rivalry among actors of the nascent nationalist movement in Iraq. The 
Baghdadis who took part in the first Arab Congress in Paris in June 1913 
and formed the Arab nationalist al-‘Ahd movement, kept a suspicious eye 
on Talib al-Naqib’s activities, which they considered a threat. Tawfiq al- 
Suwaydi, future prime minister of Iraq, suspected Talib al-Naqib of spying 
on the al-‘Aha’s activities.*” Be that as it may, Talib’s first steps in regional 
politics were marked by a successful process of heroisation. The naqib made 
use of his socio-political status in order to exert influence — and pressure — 
over local notables, managed to gain control over party politics, and won 
popular support among parts of public opinion in Basra and beyond. With 
this, on the eve of British occupation of Basra, Talib al-Naqib had become 
extremely powerful in Basra, in the midst of an imperial crisis between the 
Ottomans and the British. 


Talib al-Naqib and the British: Transgressive Dynamics of Inclusion 
and Exclusion 


By mid-1914, an intense process of negotiation about the future of Basra 
took place between the British and Talib. British relations with local fig- 
ures from the Gulf region dated back to the seventeenth century, first and 
most notably through the East India Company, and later materialised with 


and Accord Party (Hiirriyet ve Itilaf Firkast) opposed to the CUP. 
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the establishment of a legation in Basra in the late eighteenth century.** 
The Acting British Consul in Basra, R. W. Bullard wrote that ‘there has 
been a remarkable improvement in Talib’s position here during the last 
few months ... and has impressed the [Turkish] Government with the 
extent of his authority’.*” In comparison, the vali of Basra appeared to the 
consul as ‘weak and incompetent ... he speedily became a mere factotum 
to Sayyid Talib’.°** The Minister of Interior in Istanbul reportedly offered 
Talib al-Naqib three positions: ambassador, vali of Basra or member of 
the Senate, but later withdrew the proposition entirely.” In the eyes of the 
British, Talib would therefore be more easily accessible for new discussions 
with them. 

In October 1914, Sayyid Talib paid a visit to the British political resident 
in Basra, in order to discuss his position. He reminded his interlocutor of 
a meeting he had with Lord Kitchener in Egypt in 1912, where the latter 
had proposed cooperation.“ The time for collaboration had come, Talib 
concluded, as he wanted to be ‘recognised as the ruler of Basra under the 
protection [of the British]’.“' The British official wrote that he found the 
proposition to be ‘preposterous’ and that Talib could not be trusted, as he 
‘has been too much in both camps to justify any confidence with him’.” 
But on 30 November 1914, a few days after the British occupation of Basra, 
Istanbul announced Talib al-Naqib’s defection and declared him a ‘traitor’ 
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on the grounds that he had helped the British troops to capture Basra.*? In 
return for the services he would offer, and for his guarantee of protection for 
European merchants in the region, the British then offered the naqib their 
preservation of rights and privileges of the nuqaba’, among other conditions. 
Basra would never again be subject to authority in Istanbul and the British 
would protect him against reprisal.“* Thus, during the first stage of negotia- 
tions with Talib al-Naqib in Basra under British occupation, they showed an 
intention to include him — as the naqgib — in the new regional order. 

A few months later, however, in January 1915, the British decided that 
Talib al-Naqib’s presence in the south of Iraq had become undesirable and 
to exclude him from power. Sir Percy Cox — then political resident in the 
Persian Gulf — sent him a passport urging him to proceed to India.* Talib 
was consequently sent to Bombay, with a monthly allowance of 1,200 Rs.“ 
He resided there as a ‘state guest’ for a short time, but, according to a note 
from Cairo about the possibility of sending Talib to Egypt, in early 1915 the 
police in Bombay delivered a memorandum describing Talib as a ‘dangerous 
character’, whose conduct would threaten the good relations with the local 
Muslim community — who otherwise ‘behave with great discretion’ — and the 
rest of the population. The police investigation, describing Talib as a ‘first- 
class badmash’, revealed many complaints about him, mainly concerning his 
‘heavy drinking’ and womanising habits.” Talib al-Naqib was reportedly 
seen visiting a religious figure (Pir of Baghdad) while drunk, at any time 
during the day or night.“* He was consequently asked to move to Bellary 
(Madras) due to bad conduct.” When in Madras, Talib al-Naqib addressed 
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many demands and petitions to the British government, including ones for 
‘the restoration of his liberty of which [he] had been deprived’,® and to be 
allowed to leave Bellary.*! 

In early 1916, after a few months of repeated changes in Talib al-Nagib’s 
whereabouts in India, a long discussion took place within the British admin- 
istration on what to do with him. In an attempt to get rid of Talib, the 
British government in India tried to negotiate with the High Commissioner 
in Egypt for them to host him and provide education for two of his sons.” 
Cairo first refused on the pretext that Talib could ‘lead to intrigue about 
Syria’ from Egypt,® but later agreed to host him ‘in purely private capacity’, 
and under certain circumstances. Talib al-Naqib should in return renounce 
any travel to Basra and ‘serve the British government well and loyally’.» In 
addition, he accepted that he must write an ‘appeal to the Muslim World’, to 
be published in Egyptian newspapers, in which he was to emphasise how the 
Young Turks, by destroying the legacy of Adbiilhamid, were ruining the life 
of Muslims. The only solution to rescuing the Muslim world was to elect the 
only true caliph, the Sharif Husayn of Mecca.*® This request shows that 
the British considered Talib’s voice to be influential enough to manipulate 
public opinion in Egypt in favour of Husayn on the eve of the Arab revolt. 
In Egypt, Talib al-Naqib’s situation stabilised for a few years, but suspicions 
against him quickly rose again, leading the British to decide to send him away 
again in 1920. He would be allowed to return to Iraq once a peace treaty was 
signed. He arrived in Basra on 8 February 1920.” 
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It is interesting to note here that, on the one hand, when Talib was 
in India he was officially invited as a ‘state guest’,* and although he was 
regularly threatened with having his allowance reduced, he was continuously 
assured that he ‘should be treated as such’.” On the other hand, however, 
in British internal bureaucratic language, Talib was referred to as an ‘Arab 
deportee’ or ‘prisoner’ and his stay in India as ‘detention’.® During the war in 
fact, thousands of Ottoman prisoners were interned by the British in Indian 
and Burmese camps.°' In some instances, Talib appears to be considered one 
of them. Officially, then, the British kept friendly and diplomatic relations 
with him — responding to some of his demands and even supporting him 
financially — while at the same time considering him a criminal, an enemy 
and even at times a prisoner. Therefore, the British treated Talib both as a 
threat to be contained and as a possible ally for the future of their presence in 
Iraq, whom they needed to treat as such. In other words, because the British 
were not ready to settle on one solution or the other, they kept Talib in a 
liminal position; he was both excluded from and part of power. 

At this point in the history of the relations between the British and 
Talib al-Naqib, the British administration could not decide what to do 
with him and, arguably, what to think of him. In fact, reports often reflect 
British officials’ doubts about their own judgement of Talib. For example, 
the consul in Basra Francis Crow, on the eve of his departure from the 
city after almost twelve years of service in 1915, described Talib — a man 
he had known personally for years — as the ‘most interesting personality’ 
who ‘has undoubted intelligence’. But Crow also feared that he might have 
been tricked by Talib as he was unsure of his intentions and real influ- 
ence: ‘Sometimes I have doubted whether he possessed as much real influ- 
ence as he led me to suppose’. The consul believed that ‘his energies, if 


rightly redirected might ... prove a valuable asset in .. . the development 
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of Mesopotamia . . . | admire him’. Like Francis Crow, Oriental Secretary 
Gertrude Bell was rather unsure of what to think of him. She wrote to her 
father that he was ‘as sharp as a needle’, ‘entirely unscrupulous ... but he 
is the ablest man in the country’. When her father came to visit her in 
Baghdad, she insisted that he met Talib ‘amongst other Schenswurdigkeiten 
(sic)’.°* And she adds: ‘I like the rogue — I can’t help liking him; but a rogue 
he is and there are no two opinions about it.’® Other reports also stress their 
difficulties in trying to identify Talib’s intensions, emphasising the man’s 
complex “duplicity and ‘versatility’.°° At times, some even spoke very highly 
of him, like Harry St. John Philby who long supported Talib: a ‘vigorous 
personality, of great charm and dignity’.°” Observers also describe his strong 
and ‘magnetic personality’,°* a ‘deus ex machina and ‘solver of all local ills in 
Arabia and Mesopotamia’. 

In addition to that, the British considered Sayyid Talib to be a threat 
against their territorial ambitions. Separatist movements were widespread 
in the Gulf region and, as Reidar Visser has shown in Basra, the Failed Gulf 
State, Basra was no exception. Although direct connections between the sepa- 
ratist movements in Basra and Talib al-Naqib’s activities are not always clear, 
the public more often than not associated separatism with the possibility of a 
‘Talibian State’ (al-dawla al-talibiyya), named after Talib al-Naqib’s struggle 
to establish an independent emirate already prior to the British presence, and 
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which continued after that.” As an experienced politician, with great influ- 
ence in the region, and a leading actor in a potentially additional territorial 
division in British-controlled areas, Talib al-Naqib could become an impor- 
tant threat to British political ambitions in the region. For all these reasons, 
the British chose to maintain him as a political interlocutor on friendly terms. 

Nevertheless, British intentions to exclude the nagib from power were 
also saliently expressed in the vocabulary they used to describe him. The most 
recurring term is that of ‘rogue’: a ‘leading rogue”! ‘unscrupulous rogue’,”” 


‘the greatest rogue unhung’.’”? The concept of ‘villain’ is also frequent: an 


‘accomplished villain’,” ‘a savage villain’? or an ‘unscrupulous villain’.”° He 


is also described as ‘a vicious man . . . a bad man’, who ‘terrorises the city’,”” 
‘redoubtable’’* and a ‘professional blackmailer’.” “Notoriously untrustwor- 
thy and slippery’,*° he is described as ‘a dangerous scoundrel’,®! ‘treacherous 
and cruel’, ‘a source of embarrassment’ and a ‘first-class badmash’.® His 
entourage is also strongly depreciated as an ‘extravagant man, who man- 


ages to gather around him ‘a band of ruffians’™ or, alternatively, ‘a band of 
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cut-throats’.*° As Nathan Brown argues in relation to the Egyptian peasantry 
at the turn of the twentieth century, it is less important to prove whether 
rogues exist or not than the question of how, when and why the category 
emerges in the sources. Brown stresses that the category of bandit was 
invented and produced by Egyptian and British elites in order to justify their 
attempts to suppress social unrest. The bandit category, therefore, constitutes 
a useful tool for asserting authority against dissidence.*° The same can be 
argued for Talib al-Naqib and the rogue category: the British fabricated the 
rogue/villain in order to criminalise his actions and thus exclude him from 
power. But, in this case, they never fully or openly led the delegitimisation 
campaign against Talib. 

The British also took the rogue figure a step further by comparing him 
with other historical or legendary figures, like ‘the John Wilkes of the Arab 
movement’.*” But the most frequent comparison related to the figure of Robin 
Hood. ‘His generosity to the poor was proverbial, but it was the liberality of 
a Robin Hood.’* They insist, however, that Talib’s Robin Hood reputation 
was not built on genuine selflessness: “He is a comparatively poor man and can 
only meet the expense of his Robin Hood generosity to the poor . . . by levy- 
ing blackmail on all his wealthy compatriots in Basra.’*’ Interestingly, Talib 
al-Naqib somehow reclaimed the category for himself. During his exile in 
Bangalore, he used the name “Torquilstone’ for his own house, certainly after 
the castle of Lord Torquilstone that Robin Hood besieges in Walter Scott’s 
novel /vanhoe. In his correspondence headings with both friends and foes, 
Talib wrote: “Torquilstone, 15 Infantry Road, Bangalore’.”’ In a similar vein, 
Gertrude Bell remembers a conversation in which Talib openly reclaimed 


his criminal actions, paradoxically in order to persuade the British that he 
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himself was the most fit to be king: “What’s needed in this administration . . . 
is experience. I’ve got it. A doctor before he learns his trade will kill at least 
200 people. I’ve killed my 200 — no one knows it better than yourself.””' The 
mobilisation of the rogue, Robin Hood or criminal figure was therefore not 
restricted to colonial discourse: Talib himself reused it by self-appropriation. 

In Hobsbawm’s reading of social banditry, the legendary Robin Hood 
embodies the figure of the ‘noble robber’ par excellence. And the more the 
state regards bandits as criminals, Hobsbawm argues, the more likely they 
are to become ‘heroes, champions, avengers, fighters for justice, perhaps even 
leaders of liberation’ in the eyes of public opinion in opposition to state 
oppression.” On this, Talib al-Nagqib’s consent to playing the criminal cer- 
tainly echoes Hobsbawm’s conclusions. For some in Basra, Baghdad and 
beyond, Talib’s criminal activities against the state were what made him 
a hero in the first place, as I have shown. Similarly to what Alex Winder 
notes in the case of the famous Palestinian bandit Abu Jilda — also compared 
with Robin Hood in later literature — at the turn of the twentieth century, 
Talib’s popularity as a hero stemmed from his very transgressive activities.” 
To put it differently, Talib needed to be the rogue in order to stay the hero, 
and the British rogue narrative served to fuel the hero narrative. Dynamics of 
exclusion and inclusion therefore worked both ways. As much as the British 
worked on criminalising Talib’s activities in order to demean his power, 
self-exclusion from British power allowed Talib to maintain influence in 
the region. This statement of mutual dependency somehow echoes Karen 
Barkey’s argument on the co-option of bandits by the Ottoman state as part 
of the centralisation process.** Even though the naqib was not a social bandit, 
he too had no interest in completely challenging imperial power because he 
depended on it. Talib could maintain his position by being transgressive, but 


moderately so. Here again, with the rogue being part of the social order and 
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the state part of a form of ‘organised crime’,” the dividing line between the 


law and the outlaw becomes blurred. 
The Nagib’s Final Years 


Dynamics of inclusion and exclusion as well as Talib’s moderately transgres- 
sive attitude continued after the establishment of the British mandate in 
1920, but for a short time only. Upon his return, Talib made his intentions 
clear regarding his will to rule the new country.”° At first, the British asked 
him to put together a constituent assembly.”” He was also elected president 
— by obtaining two-thirds of the votes — of a committee composed of former 
Ottoman deputies, responsible for organising Iraqi elections.”* In October 
1920, Talib al-Naqib was invited to accept office in the provisional gov- 
ernment as the Minister of Interior. He then famously declared that ‘by 
autumn he'll be King of Iraq’.” In fact, until the Cairo Conference in March 
1921, Talib al-Naqib was still considered to be a serious candidate to the 
throne, and benefited from the support of some British officials.’°° Ministers 
Ja‘far al-“Askari and Sasun Hasqail, who were invited as experts to the Cairo 
Conference, shortlisted three names out of the six discussed as the most suit- 
able candidates, and Talib al-Nagib was one of them (the two others were 
Faysal and the naqib of Baghdad).'°' 

In Muluk al-‘Arab, Amin al-Rihani claims that after the Cairo Conference, 
the wind had turned for good for Talib al-Naqib. When Faysal was chosen 
to be king, Talib’s situation deteriorated rapidly. Talib gave a heated speech 
against the British during a dinner at his house on 14 April 1921, announc- 
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ing his intention to gather an army of 20,000 tribesmen if Britain failed 
to accept Iraqi demands for self-determination. According to al-Rihani, the 
nagib threatened his British audience with these words: “The mandatory gov- 
ernment has declared its intention to respect the will of the Iraqi people, and 
we will respect the government in return. But if it fails to do so, here are 
20,000 rifles.’ Gertrude Bell — who was not present at the party — sent a 
report to the High Commissioner Percy Cox based on the statement of two 
witnesses.'° The British used Talib’s heated speech against them as a pretext 
to expel him for fomenting civil disturbances. Two days after the scandal 
took place, Talib al-Naqib was arrested in a Baghdad street and ordered to 
leave the country immediately, for a second exile this time in Ceylon.'“ 

At this stage, the British did not need Talib as a political strongman any 
more, but he nevertheless remained a threat due to his influence in Basra and 
Baghdad, as well as in other Arab cities. To begin with a separatist movement 
in Basra was reinitiated at the same time as Talib’s departure to Ceylon, with a 
petition signed by 4,500 individuals. Although Talib was not actively involved 
in this scheme, rumours spread a few years later that Talib prepared a new 
secret separatist movement this time together with ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Sa‘dun, 
in order to weaken the central government in Baghdad led by King Faysal.'” 

Sayyid Talib was not welcome in Egypt and in the Bilad al-Sham either. 
His family joined him in Ceylon a few weeks after his banishment, but he was 
sent to Italy for treatment a year later.'°° The Governor General of Ceylon 
gave strict orders that Talib al-Nagib should ‘on no account be allowed to 
disembark’ in Port Said while travelling.'°” During the next couple of years, 
Talib al-Naqib tried to return to Iraq on several occasions, but orders came 
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from Baghdad not to accept him until the Organic Law was promulgated. All 
consular offices in the regions, whether in Amman, Jerusalem, Cairo, Beirut, 
Damascus or Aleppo, were informed and forbidden to issue a visa for him.'% 
He nevertheless managed to go to Amman in September 1924, and later to 
Damascus where the British consulate wrote that Talib al-Naqib’s presence 
was not desirable, as his arrival was received with great enthusiasm by parts 
of the local population.'” After a short time spent in Palestine and Egypt, 
Talib was again invited in November 1924 to travel to Jeddah by King ‘Ali of 
Hidjaz to act as a mediator between him and Ibn Sa‘ud.''® The British gave 
him authorisation because the travel could ‘conveniently delay his return to 
Iraq’, and because he was then considered a ‘would-be peace negotiator’. But 
the negotiation failed.'!! 

Talib al-Naqib finally managed to return to Iraq in May 1925 and spent 
the last years of his life there, before moving to Germany. A note on Talib’s 
Egyptian file suggests that he had been living in Germany for a long time 
when he died in Munich on 14 June 1929.! But Haifa Ahmed al-Nakib 
writes that he stayed in Basra and avoided political activities until he moved 
to Munich for health reasons and died there.''’ This is confirmed by a letter 
Talib wrote to Naji Shawkat — who called him ‘amm (uncle) as he was a very 
close friend of his father — in order to congratulate him on his new position 
as Minister of Interior. The letter heading indicates that, in June 1928, Talib 
was still based in Basra.'!* Immense public gatherings took place in Basra 
and its surrounds when his body was returned for burial a few weeks later. 
In Arnold Wilson’s interpretation, the demonstration that took place on this 
occasion was “unique in the history of ‘Iraq’.''* When the news of his death 
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Baghdad to Cairo, 22 September 1924, TNA: FO 141/607. 

' British consulate, Damascus, 25 September 1924, TNA: FO 141/607. 

10 British Consulate, Alexandria, to Cairo, 7 November 1924, TNA: FO 141/607. 
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"2 British Consulate, Munich, 18 June 1929, TNA: FO 141/607. 

"3 al-Nakib, “A Critical Study of Saiyyid Talib Pasha al-Nakib’, 117. 

"4 The exact date is 9 June 1928. Shawkat, Sira wa Dhikrayat, 119. 

"5 A. T. Wilson, Loyalties: Mesopotamia (1914-1917) (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 

1930), 18, quoted by al-Nakib, ‘A Critical Study of Saiyyid Talib Pasha al-Nakib’, 117. 
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was dispatched from the Foreign Office in London to the office in Cairo, an 
unidentified handwritten note on the last page of Talib al-Nagib’s file from 
the Consulate in Egypt read: “This man, the Naqib of Basra, should, in the 
opinion of many, have been our candidate for the throne of Iraq. He has been 
killing himself in wine and women in Germany for the last few years.’!'® 
Bandits, Anton Blok argues against Hobsbawm, are not heroes voicing 
the claims of the poor against social injustice. Rather, they make use of social 
disparities in order to reclaim these voices in their own name.''” In my analy- 
sis, I focused on the strategies Talib put in place in order to reclaim the vari- 
ous forms of discontent in his name, and what he obtained with it. Pursing 
his political ambitions, Talib al-Naqib made use of pre-existing structures of 
authority pertaining to his own social background (the nigaba) in order to 
gain support locally. He also took advantage of his liminal position between 
empires (Ottoman and British) in order to negotiate his political status. And, 
finally, he reclaimed for himself the ‘rogue’ category produced by the British, 
hoping his moderately transgressive attitude would preserve the ‘hero’ stand- 
ards on the long run. By doing this, Talib brought together rogue and ruler, 
thus blurring the dividing line between the law and the outlaw. Talib was 
partly successful: he did not become either the ruler of Basra under British 
occupation or king of Iraq as he had hoped, but he accessed a privileged posi- 
tion within the spheres of imperial as well as local politics, maintained his 


influence in Basra and elsewhere in the region, and even ensured an income. 


"6 Foreign Office, London to Cairo, 9 July 1929 (handwritten note 18 July 1929), TNA: FO 
141/607. 

"7 Anton Blok, “The Peasant and the Brigand: Social Banditry Reconsidered’, Comparative 
Studies in Society and History 14(4) (1972): 494-503. 
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